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Veteres ita miratur, laudatque poetas, 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet. Hor. 


During the Augustan age, the lyric favour- 
ite of Meecenas, in his celebrated and elabo- 
rate epistle to his Imperial master, attacked 
with bitter earnestness, the exclusive taste 
and admiration of his countrymen for ancient 
writers, 

With ingenious sophistry and sly humour, 
the distinguishing traits of his poetical logic, 
he first — them to fix a definite period 
of years; that shall always, of itself, imprint 


the ineffaceable stamp of ‘excellence; and then 

forces them into the absurdity of denying all 

merit to an author who may be short of that 

sacred cycle, by a year, or even a single 
R 
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month. He next complains, (and this by the 
way, is a censure more applicable to the pre- 
sent hour, than to any preceding one,) that 
while the practice of the useful arts was con- 
fined to those, who were qualified for it b 
education, the poetic mania had infected all 
ranks and classes, from the beardless school- 
boy, to the superannuated senator. 

Navem agere ignarus navis timet: abrotonum egro 

Non audet, nisi qui didicit, dare. Quod medicorum est 

Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri. 





pueri, patresque severi 
Fronde comas vincti cenaut et carmina dictant. 


Scholars, who judge from the imperfect re- 
mains of the be mm Roman poets, that have 
reached our day, are well disposed to unite 
with Horace, in his contempt for his prede- 
cessors. But the Satirist, who turns his eyes 
to the literary mob of our own times, will 
find it necessary to apply the lash with spirit, 
to a species of Sg wage the converse 
of this Latin error. e fastidious, readin 

epicures of the modern world, like their bro- 
ther gourmands, can tolerate nothing, fish, 
flesh or fowl, that does not certify its own 
freshness, by the decisive contortions of live 
cookery. Novelty of publication is an indis- 
pensable inducement to perusal, and a new 
poem, novel, history, or volume of travels 
and memoirs, garnished with a few parasitica! 
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decorations from the self appointed purvey- 
ors of the British capitals, is the only food, 
that the refined appetite of our Dandy youth 
can venture to taste. 

The classical models of the English lan- 
guage, those chefs-d’awvre, which have delight - 
ed and improved the human race for genera- 
tions, now moulder neglected, on dusty 
shelves. The spirit of the day is not their 
spirit. Their dion'ng descriptions, their well 
kept characters, refined satire and instructive 
lessons, cloathed in elegant and intelligible 
language, are tame and insipid. It is the 
“mysterious conception”—the “ dreary sha- 
“ dowyness”—the “ misanthropic villainy”— 
the “metaphysical tenderness,” which the 
triumphs of modern poetry have exhibited, 
that now charm and astonish the reading vul- 
gar. They demand, as shrewd Sancho remark- 
ed, “ better bread than they can make of wheat.” 
Their wishes must be gratified in the fullest 
extent, for in the face of Scotch reviewers, 
and the whole host of self applauding bards, 
modern literature continues to decline. The 
increased devotion to physical studies, and 
the vast force of intellect directed into 
this new channel, have undoubtedly with- 
drawn many master spirits from the heiviny 


arena, and thinned the ranks, and changed 
the character of pilgrims to the sacred mount. 
But, degradation of taste produced by the 
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indolence and satiety that results from over- 
ryeenannt _ mpane excitement, aided by 
the paltry machinery of systematic puffing, has 
lowered Y the ts he of merit ene the 
reach, as the school books have it, “of the 
“ meanest capacity.” The fountain is defiled, 
and every stream that flows from it partakes 
ef the pollution. | 

Yet [ am not so exclusively wedded to the 
studies and chosen authors of my youth, as to 
incur the Horatian censure, or churlishly to 
deny the existence of genius and merit in 
any writer of the present times. I know and 
honour, as accepted worshippers at the altar 
of true and sacred poesy, numerous Bards of 
the nineteenth century. The well construct- 
ed fable and living landscapes, the spirit- 
stirring battles, the sweet and flowing num- 
bers of the Scottish Minstrel, have justly 
raised him to a distinguished rank among co- 
temporary authors.—His glowing records of 
national events, and the unceasing devotion 
of his muse to the scenes, the deeds, and the 
virtues of his native land, have made him al- 
most the idol of his countrymen:—The author 
and prototype of the gloomy “ Harolde,”’ not- 
withstanding the sombre hues of his pencil, 
and the melancholy cast of his philosophy, has 
exhibited to the world more wonderful cre- 
ations of poetic magic than any poet of the 
age; and the course of these luminaries is at- 
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tended by more than one minor star of milder 
beam.—But, after all, [ am well satisfied to 
yield my hearty obedience to the second com- 
mandment of the decalogue which this noble 
poet has promulgated from Mount Parnassus: 
(modesty alone, [ presume, having restrained 
his lordship from a parody of the first—) 


** Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey.” 


A scholar educated in the school of the elder 
English poesy would naturally suppose this 
canon to be an idle exercise of authority, pub- 
lished to gratify the legislative propensities of 
the Superior—but could never conceive that 
this forbidden homage would have been ever 
offered by any lay-brother of common taste or 
of common sense. The infantine imbecility, 
the unmeaning verbiage, and the dark unin- 
telligible jargon which they delight in, would, 
in his judgment, be a passport to immediate 
and indignant rejection. hat then must be 
his astonishment—what his disgust—when he 
actually finds men, posted in the high places 
—the watch-towers of the Literary Republic, 


to guard the public taste from insult and pol- 
lution—actually proclaiming the exalted me- 
rit, and chaunting the praises of this baby 
school of poetry?—When he sees them affect- 
ing to analyse the systems, to explain the 
sensations, and to discover energy, pathos, all 
the soul of “ numerous verse,” in such paltry 
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nonsense as the Sybilline Leaves, or the 
Christabel of Coleridge? 

The world of English readers have, for se- 
veral years, looked to the Scottish metropolis 
as the fountain of manly, judicious, and libe- 
ral criticism. They have rarely been disap- 
pointed, or had occasion to appeal from the 
decrees of that tribunal, except in cases in- 
volving party or political questions. A criti- 
cal work superior to the once famous Review 
of that city, perhaps never appeared; and its 
utility was, for a season, proportionably great. 
Its salutary chastisements were felt and 
dreaded, and its laudatory notice was, in it- 
self, important patronage to an unknown au- 
thor. But its day, it seems, is past, and a ri- 
val Miscellany has arisen to claim and exer- 
cise the same despotic power in the vacant 
field of letters. Conducted, in most of its de- 
partments, with talent, vivacity, and correct 

rinciple—it has wandered, on the subject of 

nglish poetry, into all the “ mysterious” gib- 
berish of what is technically styled the “ Lake 
School.” 

Such a barefaced attempt to force the nau- 
seous potion down the throats of their readers 
may, and will be — repelled by the judi- 
cious and experienced. Nay, the very impu- 


dence of the attempt partakes more of the lu- 
dicrous than the offensive. But I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of holding up to the view 
of my youthful readers, a fair specimen of this 
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species of writing, as well in the author as in his 
reviewer, and proving to them by this “ plain 
tale” how shameless this modern art of puff- 
ing has become. I regret, at the same time, 
that it should be necessary, even for a mo- 
ment, thus to waste their time; for the mysti- 
cism of this school never repays the effort to 
unravel it; but, like the ak of an Egyptian 
temple, preserves in holy concealment the 
idols of its votaries, a jack-ass or a monkey. 
In a recent number of the work I allude to, it 
has been thought expedient to recall public 
attention to the splendid productions of Mr. 
Coleridge’s poetry. 

The author commences his critique by a re- 
mark in the truth of which I, for one, most 
cordially concur: that “ many of his readers 
will think he is doing a very useless, if not a 
very absurd thing, in writing any thing like a 
review of Mr. Coleridge’s poetry.” After a 
very spirited tirade against his wicked bro- 
ther reviewers, who have already lashed this 
miserable rhymester as he deserved, and an 
honest confession that “the greater part of 
the readers of English poetry could never 
have been expected thoroughly and intimately 
to understand the scope of these extraordina- 
ry productions,” he seriously goes to work to 
convince the world of the astonishing hidden 
merit of these works, and of their own stupi- 
dity in not finding it out. To prove these im- 
portant truths, he then undertakes an analy- 
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sis of the “longest poem of the Sibylline 
Leaves, the Rime of the Ancient Mariner;” and 
as he is convinced that “ from it alone an idea 
of the whole poetical genius of Mr. Coleridge 
might be gathered,” I certainly am at liberty 
to hold it up as the masterpiece of this migh- 
ty son of song. “ To speak of it all,” this 
friendly Mr. Puff remarks, “ is extremely dif- 
ficult; above all the poems with which we are 
acquainted in any language, it is a poem to 
be felt, cherished, mused upon, not to be talk- 
ed about, not capable of being described, ana- 


lyzed, or criticised:” he might have added— 


or read. 

The fable of this miracle of modern poetry 
is no more than this:—A gentleman going to 
a wedding is stopped on the road by an old 
sailor, who seizes him, and insists upon telling 
him, what sailors generally denominate “a 
long yarn.” This gentleman, as most others 
in t 
the intruder, but finds, to his sorrow, that the 
old tar has a stronger hold, and, like the ser- 
pent of the forest, can detain his victim by 
the paralysing brilliancy of his eye. 


He holds him with his glittering eye, 
The wedding guest stood still, 
And listens like a three years child, 
The Mariner has his will. 
The lesson of experience which the benevo- 
lence of this old sailor communicates is the 
history of his own adventure, and all turns, 


e same case would have done, shakes off 
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we are informed, upon the sin he committed 
and the expiation which atoned for it. While 
their ship was locked in the ice of the north- 
ern ocean, a sea-gull came about it and ate 


what it could find, and this fiend of a sailor 
shot it. 


God save thee, ancient mariner, 

From the fiends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so? with my crossbow 
I shot the albatross! 


“All the subsequent miseries of the crew 
‘are represented by the omy as having been 
“the consequences of this violation of the 
“ charities of sentiment.” And a great many 
horrid things did happen, for 


All in the hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon 


Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon. 


And the ship was aground, and the sea rot- 
ted, and they were short of water, and the 
bird hung round the neck of the offender— 
all for this “ violation of the charities of sen- 
timent” in a sailor who shot a sea-gull! such 
was the dire offence, and the punishment was 
at least sufficient. “The crew who had ap- 
“ proved in calmness, the sin that had been 
“committed in madness die—and the mari- 
“ner alone is preserved by the rise of an ex- 
 piatory feeling in his mind. Pain, sorrow, 


* remorse, these are not enough; the wound 
n*® 
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“must be healed by a heartfelt sacrifice to 
“the same spirit of universal love, which had 
“been bruised in its infliction.” 

And what, kind reader, think you was 
this expiationthis sacrifice?—The sailor saw 
1 parcel of water-snakes playing about the 
ship, and inadvertently blessed them!! 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty may de clare; 

A spring of love gushed from my heart 
And I blessed them unaware! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me 
And I! blessed them anaware. 

‘The self same moment I could prey 
And from my neek so free 

The Albatross fell off and sank 

Like lead into the sea.— 


It is actually upon this farrago that the 
following remarks are made by this enlight- 
ened son of criticism! 


“ [tis the wildest of all the creations of 


“ venius—it is not like a thing of the living, 
oe listening, moving world—the very music of 
* its words, is like the melancholy mysteri- 
“ous breath of something sung to the sleep- 
“ing ear—its images have the beauty, the 
cs grandeur, the incoherence of some inighity 
“vision. The loveliness and the terror glide 

“before us in turns—with, at one moment 
“the awful shadowy dimness—at another, 
“the yet more awful distinctness of a ma- 
“jestic dream.” 

A similar strain is pursued in exhibiting 
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the mysterious wonders of “ Christabel,”’ but 
it is time to be done with this miserable dri- 
veling. 
Nevertheless, my ardent wish to promote 

the diffusion of sound criticism, and to farnish 
the best models—seconded, I acknowledge, 
by no little curiosity of my own to discovet er 
what here lies hid, has indaced me to offer 


A PRIZE MEDAL OF GOLD 


To any one who will on Christmas day, 
which will be in the first year of Clinton’s 
rs 24 execute and forward to me a 

‘anslation of the following passage into En- 
vii 1or any modern language from which I 
can ascertain what is therein contained. 

os Speaki ing generally, his (Mr. Coleridge’s) 
“ poetry is not the poetry of high imagination 
«—nor of teeming fancy—nor of OV erflowing 
sentiment—least of all is it the poetry of 
intense or overmasterimnge passion. If there 
be such a thing as poetry of the senses 
strung to the imagination—such is his. It 
lies in the senses, but they are 
breathed upon by | 
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maging ition—havi ing refe- 
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rence to the imagination, though they do 
not reach to it—having a sympathy, not a 
union with the imaginat tion—like the beauty 
of flowers. In Milton there is between sense 
and imagination a strict union—their actions 
are blendid into one. In Coleridge, what is 
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“borrowed from imagination or affection is 
“brought to sense—sense is his sphere. In 
“him the pulses of sense seem to die awa 
“in sense. The emotions in which he deals— 
“ even the love in which he deals—can scarce- 
“ly be said to belong to the class of what are 
“ properly called passions. The love he des- 
“cribes the best, is a romantic and spiritual 
“movement of wonder, blended and exalted 
“ with an ineffable suffusion of the powers of 
** sense.” 

The names of the candidates may be en- 
closed in separate envelopes, which shall not 
be opened, except in the case of the success- 
ful translation. 


QO. 








